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frosts every year, the expense of orchard heating would be
too great. Usually the heavy cold air flows down and col-
lects in the valleys, leaving the higher lands above the
frost line. There are notable exceptions to this general
rule, however, for when the drop in temperature is ac-
companied by strong winds, as was the case during the
. blizzard of January, 1913, the high and supposedly frost
free land may suffer most of all. Such blizzards are
fortunately of extremely rare occurrence.
The frost hazard of any given piece of land (except that
which is closely surrounded by old citrus groves) can
only be found by exposing self-registering thermometers
for several winters. If there are homesteads with yards
and gardens in the vicinity, a study of the flowering plants
may give some idea of the frost hazard. For example,
if old and well established plants of bougainvillaea, Solar
num wenlandii, poinsettia, or jacaranda are found which
show no signs of having been killed back, it is fairly certain
that a lemon orchard in the immediate vicinity would not
be injured except perhaps in occasional and exceptional
years.
THE  WATER SUPPLY
In no citrus district of California is the rainfall sufficient
for irrigation. The amount of water needed under different
conditions will be discussed in Chapter XII, but it may be
well to point out here that it behooves the buyer of citrus
land or orchards to make a careful study of the character
of the water supply. He should bear in mind that upon
the water supply depends the life of the trees and that he
should thoroughly understand the system of which his